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The controversy between the Chicago Housing Authority and the Chicago Plan Commission which re- 
cently made headlines in Chicago may well prove to be the opening gun in a bitter fight over just what con- 
stitutes a basically sound planning and housing program. 


The Plan Commission’s report on “Housing Goals for Chicago,” 


result of two years’ 


intensive study con- 


taining an 18 point program covering all phases of the city’s housing problem, calls for “the immediate con- 
struction of 100,000 new dwelling units to house the people whom it is estimated will be seeking homes in 
Chicago by the end of 1946, and the ultimate construction and rehabilitation of a total of 500,000 units to 
satisfy the pent-up demand for improved housing which has accumulated from the war period.” 


To secure this objective, the report recommends legislation to bring 11 of the city’s 17 square miles of 
vacant residential land into use by freeing it from obsolete subdivision patterns, delinquent taxes and un- 
productivity; redevelopment of 22 square miles of blighted and near blighted neighborhoods for their high- 
est and best use; and reduction of cost of residential construction through new methods, materials, and re- 
moval of restrictive labor and building practices. 


Low Rent Aid 


The need for low rent housing through 
public aid is recognized as is the use of 
publicly aided housing for displaced 
families and preferential arrangements 
for veterans in the purchase or rental 
of both new and old dwellings. Legis- 
lation is recommended which would 
make mandatory as conditions permit, 
the eviction of all families occupying 
low-rent public housing projects with 
incomes in excess of the established 
scale and require these projects to be 
devoted to the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

The report notes that the least pre- 
tentious new individual single family 
homes cannot be built today in Chicago 
for much less than $7,500; points out 
that every new dwelling added to the 
existing supply regardless of the price 
range will reduce the overall demand, 
and recommends accordingly construct- 
ing of new homes for the middle and 
upper income groups. 

The Housing Authority has protested 
the report which it states was not dis- 
cussed with it prior to release and 
which it fears may portend the “push- 
ing around” of the low income groups. 
The Authority also states that full con- 
sideration has not been given to the 
problems of veterans and of * 
housing. 


low cost” 


Failure to consult frequently with the 
Housing Authority from the beginning 
of the survey has been denied by Plan 
Commission Director Kincaid. Said Mr. 
Kincaid: “The Chicago Housing Au- 
thority was consulted. We worked with 
their staff from the beginning.” 


Total Needs 


On the basis of the Recommendations 
and Conclusions contained in the Com- 
mission’s report, it would appear that 
it is on sound ground. The study at- 
tacks the problem from the standpoint 
of the city as a whole, both as to short 
and long term requirements. That its 
conclusions may differ from those of 
the Housing Authority is not surprising 
as the latter’s interest is presumably 
oriented in the direction of low cost 
public housing. If this is not the case, 
the Housing Authority may be presum- 
ing to the duties and functions of the 
Planning Commission. 

As to the fears of the Housing Au- 
thority, First: Is it to be expected that 
everybody in both high, low, and me- 
dium income groups either wants or 
can live in a new house? Obviously, 
if this were the case, we would have to 
discard our housing as we do a pair of 
shoes. A large segment of our popula- 
tion in all groups neither can or desires 


to own or to live in a new home, and 


to consider the veteran as separate and 
apart is to do him an injustice. The 
economic and physical life of a dwell- 
ing extends far beyond the emergency 
of the moment. 

Second: At no time in our history has 
there been less relation between income 
groups and housing accommodations. 
Thousands are living in accommoda- 
tions less satisfactory than they can 
afford. 


Dangers 


To build exclusively “low cost” hous- 
ing now will require not only a large 
subsidy, but will leave eventually a 
large segment of good accommodations 
without claimers, as those economically 
able to do so buy or build in the higher 
price field. Disregard by the city of the 
medium and high price field now will 
inevitably mean their future loss to 
the incorporated area in favor of the 
suburbs. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that these problems must be considered 
in the light of all the factors affecting 
the community’s growth and well be- 
ing. Low cost housing is but one aspect 
of the housing picture which in turn is 
only one element—however important— 
in the phenomena of city development. 
Its objective appraisal is a job for the 
planning commission. M.S. W. 
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Plau-iterials . . . 


Again We Say — Watch Your Figures! 


Ten million slum flats and substandard shacks should be replaced. 

This startling statement has been frequently made by NHA officials over the 
radio and in speeches and in news releases. It is evidently based on the theory 
that the public can be scared into support of their program by exaggerating the 
problem to the point where any other solution seems hopeless. We believe that 
this psychology is bad business no matter how worthy the cause. 

The 1940 census figures show that there is a total of approximately 35,000,- 
000 dwelling units in the entire United States; approximately 21,000,000 of these 
are located in urban areas. This NHA statement says, therefore, that one out of 
every 312 dwelling units in the United States should be demolished and a new 
structure built to take its place. On its face. such a statement is so utterly ridic- 
ulous that no arguments are needed to prove its falseness. 


We, as well as other supporters of a sound housing and urban betterment 
program, resent such loose and wholly unsupported statistics. The uninformed 
may accept these figures, but the support of informed and thoughtful citizens 
can not help but be alienated. We know from years of experience that if city 
planning and better housing programs are to succeed, they must have the sup- 
port of the local industrial and public leaders, not just those interested in social 
reform. These men are not fooled by loose talk of this kind, simply disgusted. 
They need facts, not fancy. They must be convinced that such programs are 
economically sound and that they will benefit the community as a whole. The 
need is great and honest facts and figures will prove the case conclusively. 


We believe that the publicity now being put out by the Federal bureaus and 
by their ill-informed but zealous personnel, has done a great disservice to the 
whole cause of city planning. Under the proposed W-E-T Bill, the NHA is to be 
given control of a new Division of Housing Statistics and Market Analyses. This 
example of the irresponsible and false use of statistics is all that is needed to 
prove the danger of such an organization. S. H. M. 


Better Baltimore 


A well organized campaign to arouse citizen interest in a five-year develop- 
ment program for Baltimore was successfully carried out by Baltimore’s Down- 
town Committee under the able guidance of G. Harvey Porter and cooperating 
groups last month. 

For one week the public heard radio broadcasts, saw motion pictures and 
window displays, and read daily stories in their newspapers—all reflecting the 
simple basis of the “Better Baltimore” program: “A dissatisfaction with physical 
conditions in the city and a determination to improve them.” Business men’s 
luncheon clubs brought in out-of-town specialists to discuss specific parts of the 
program. Window displays in the business section dramatized all phases of the 
changes planned for the city. An architectural display at the Pratt library was 
sponsored by the American Institute of Architects and an exhibit “Baltimore 
Versus Other Cities’ was held at the Museum of Art. Prizes were given for the 
best displays. 

The Better Baltimore program has 12 points: Through Highways; Arterial 
Streets; Better Public Transit; Off-Street Parking; Better Business Properties; 
Slum Clearance; Health and Sanitation; Parks, Playgrounds and Recreation; 
Schools; 'Vaterfront and Port; New Airport; and Public Buildings. Each of these 
was dramatized and visualized for the public. 

The Urban Land Institute was represented in the week’s program at a special 
luncheon of the Baltimore Advertising Club with an address by Seward H. Mott, 
ULI Director, on “Conservation of Central City Areas by Private Enterprise.” 

Reasons for deterioration of downtown areas and the importance of saving 
and revitalizing them were discussed by Mr. Mott. 

Indianapolis was cited for its solution of local redevelopment without federal 
controls and Mr. Mott warned against cities giving up control of local affairs to 
the federal government in order to obtain financial aid. 

Result is that a permanent Better Baltimore Committee has been set up com- 
posed of 100 leading citizens to stimulate public awareness and action regarding 
Baltimore’s civic problems. 

They have made the best possible start. 
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AIRPORT EFFECTS 


Dramatic confirmation of the adverse 
effects of airports on surrounding resi- 
dential property as indicated in the 
Urban Land Institute Technical Bul- 
letin No. 3 has been given in a re- 
port by consulting engineers, Horner 
and Shifran of St. Louis and Smith, 
Hinchuran and Grylls, Inc. to the Avi- 
ation Planning Authority of Detroit. 

In the one-half mile zone surrounding 
each of four major airport sites under 
consideration for Detroit, a loss in value 
was estimated ranging from approxi- 
mately 1.5 to 4.5 million dollars on resi- 
dential buildings and subdivisions. In 
one-half mile to one mile zones, esti- 
mated losses are 1.9 to 8.3 million dol- 
lars. These losses would result from 
the operation of a major airport with 
the present type of transport planes 
and their operation. 

Improved types of planes’ which 
would reduce nuisance factors, the con- 
sultants conclude, might decrease im- 
mediate losses by about 50%. 

The Consultants’ report refers to Bul- 
letin No. 25 of the National Association 
of Assessing Officers. This Bulletin 
quotes assessors who, with one excep- 
tion, consider airports detrimental to 
property values. The quotation of the 
Miami Assessor is indicative. “In Miami 
the Pan American Airport is located on 
the far south of the heart of the town. 
It has unquestionably retarded build- 
ing, depreciated values and altogether 
has caused considerable loss and a shift- 
ing of prominent residential areas to 
other sections of the city.” 
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SMOKE NUISANCE 


The smoke nuisance was found, in 
early Urban Land Institute studies, to 
be one of the serious objections to liv- 
ing or doing business in central urban 
districts. The Central Business District 
Council, appointed in January, reiter- 
ated the magnitude of the smoke evil. 
The Council has recommended that the 
proper authorities take immediate and 
adequate steps to control smoke and 
oil-smudge. Many new mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical discoveries 
have recently been made for control of 
ihis nuisance. 

Control of smoke has been renewed 
with new vigor in St. Louis since the 
removal of war time restrictions on 
manufacture of smoke dispelling ma- 
chinery. St. Louis has passed a strin- 
gent ordinance requiring all fuel con- 
sumers either to burn smokeless fuels 
or to use approved smoke-abatement 
equipment. 

Cities active in smoke control are 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Memphis, Nashville, New 
Orleans, Salt Lake City, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. The problem is almost uni- 
versal and other cities should rapidly 
get in line. 


ULI PRINCIPLES ACCEPTED 


A number of recommendations made 
by the Urban Land Institute have been 
incorporated in a tentative draft of a 
redevelopment bill for Ohio. The bill 
has been drawn by a commission which 
was authorized by the state legislature 
last year to make a thorough and ob- 
jective study of controversial redevel- 
opment issues. The Institute’s recom- 
mendations embraced principles adopted 
by its Board of Trustees as essential to 
sound redevelopment legislation. Upon 
invitation from the commission, Seward 
H. Mott, director of the Institute, ap- 
peared before the group as consultant 
and presented the Institute’s recom- 
mendations. 


CITY REBUILDING 


The Subcommittee on City Planning 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Construction and Civic 
Development met in Washington this 
week for an intensive discussion deal- 
ing with city rebuilding, downtown 
business property, transit and parking. 
Both President Newton C. Farr, chair- 
man of the committee, and Vice Presi- 
dent Foster Winter were in attendance. 


MAX S. WEHRLY JOINS ULI 


Max S. Wehrly has joined the staff 
of the Urban Land Institute as Assist- 
ant to the Director. He succeeds Har- 
old W. Lautner, who resigned to accept 
appointment as new head of the De- 
partment of City Planning and Land- 
scape Architecture at Michigan State 
College. 

Mr. Wehrly is known to many mem- 
bers of the Institute as co-author of 
“A Study of Planned Communities,” 
prepared jointly by the Harvard School 
of City Planning and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board’s Urbanism 
Committee. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Wehrly 
obtained his Master of City Planning 
degree from Harvard. He served for 
several years as city planner with the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission until joining the Institute. 
He is an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners, is the author 
of numerous technical articles and his 
experience includes independent con- 
sultant work. 

The Institute feels that Mr. Wehrly’s 
able record assures further strengthen- 
ing of its expanding research and in- 
formation program. 


Work of the Urban Land Institute was exhibited at the recent exposition of the National Association of Home Builders 


in Chicago. 


booth, where staff members were on duty. 
planning panel with Seward H. Mott, director, serving as moderator. 
ered in a future issue of URBAN LAND. 


The pictorial exhibit below was supplemented by informal discussion with builders visiting the Institute's 
The Institute’s principal participation in the builders’ meeting was a land 
Information developed in this panel will be cov- 
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Now in Print 


“Blighted”’ 


Pamphlet No. 10, California State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Commis- 
sion. 32 pp., illustrated, January, 1946. 

This pamphlet follows up the passage 
of California’s “Community Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945.” It points to specific 
blighted areas in small and _ large 
cities of the state, “not peculiar to 
California, where most cities are new, 
nor to New York, where most cities are 
old, nor to large cities nor to small 
cities, but common to all cities where 
people have lived, and bettered them- 
selves and moved on, and left discarded 
houses and their discarded 
behind them.” 

And this blight costs money. The 
pamphlet points out that blighted busi- 
ness and residential areas in California 
cities are undoubtedly among the most 
expensive indulgences’ Californians 
could allow themselves. 

What done about it? The 
“Community Redevelopment Act’ is 
explained briefly and how one can go 
about using the rights given under it. 
Designating redevelopment areas, plan- 
ning, and financing are summarized. If 
you are a builder, banker, veteran, ex- 
war worker or of any other citizen 
group, the advantages of redevelopment 
are described. 

This pamphlet will be of interest to 
other states which have passed urban 
redevelopment laws. 
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Trends in Living Memorials 


The moot question of static versus 
living memorials receives new light in 
a brochure entitled ‘Commemoration 
Through Community Services,’’ just pub- 
lished by The American City Magazine 
Corporation of New York. 

lroposing, as the highest type of war 
memorial, the building of a worthwhile 
community life, and pointing out that 
“a people justifies its memorials by 
carrying forward the vision and courage 
of those commemorated,” the brochure 
dramatizes in more than 100 photo- 
graphs and plans its basic theme—that 
“the unfinished task of democracy is to 
build the community at home and in 
the world.” 

Types of 
memorials 


memorials and proposed 
illustrated include, among 
others: community building, civic cen- 
ter, city hall, museum, library, audi- 
torilum, municipal theater, park, play- 
ground, swimming pool, bandstand, 
carillon clock tower, flagpole, fountain, 
community forest, boulevard, and 
bridge. 

The ideas and pictures presented in 
this brochure are designed to be of 
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value to all local leaders now trying 
to decide how their communities might 
most wisely commemorate the services 
and sacrifices both of the veterans now 
returning to their homes, and of those 
who will never return. Valuable sug- 
gestions are offered not only for com- 
munities needing new buildings, but 
also for the hundreds of cities and 
towns already having structures, now 
inadequately used, in which needed 
community services might effectively 
be carried on. Many of the illustrations 
in the brochure show such activities. 

This brochure of 36 large pages (1214 
x 91% inches) is obtainable at $1.00 for 
single copies, and at lower price in 
quantities from The American City 
Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Filtering Housing 


An interesting and timely analysis on 
the “filtering down” of housing from 
the higher to the lowest income groups 
is contained in the Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, November 
1945, by R. U. Ratcliff, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Land Economics, University 
of Wisconsin. He points out that al- 
though the argument is persuasive, we 
need to seek an answer for its failure 
thus far to eliminate anti-social hous- 
ing conditions. 

He notes also that although it has 
been assumed that this process has been 
operating in American cities and that 
our low income groups have been pro- 
vided with housing in this fashion, the 
fact is that a good deal of our present 
low rent housing stock was built at or 
not much above the slum level. 

Mr. Ratcliff gives the following con- 
ditions related to the filtering-down 
process: 


(1) There must be, for this process to 
work, some excess of housing supply 
over demand at the level from which 
the filtering is to originate and, further- 
more, at each successively lower level, 
there must be a surplus if the effect is 
finally to reach the bottom of the 
market. 

(2) In opposition to (1), however, is 
a well established principle that in a 
normal market an excess of supply over 
demand serves as a check on new pro- 
duction. 

(3) Surplus housing units must be 
available at a favorable price—a price 
lower than that which they have been 
commanding. 

(4) Physical deterioration, obsoles- 
cense, and neighborhood decline are not 
of themselves the causes of the filter- 
ing down of housing. 

(5) If substandard housing is to be 
removed as a social menace through the 
filtering process within a reasonable 


length of time, a high price will have 
to be paid in terms of a loss in value 
ot the existing housing stock. 

(6) A surplus which appears among 
high-priced homes will be far longer 
delayed in its effect at the bottom than 
a surplus of modest working-class 
dwellings. 

Mr. Ratcliff says there can be no dis- 
agreement over the conclusion that up 
to the present time the filtering-down 
process has not provided decent hous- 
ing for the low income group. And the 
reason that it hasn’t is that the above 
conditions essential to filtering have 
never been present. There never has 
been enough new housing to fill all 
needs and still leave a residue of decent 
housing at the bottom. 

Mr. Ratcliff points out that we now 
face a severe housing shortage at all 
levels in most urban areas. To allow 
the process to work we must first re- 
establish a reasonable balance between 
total demand and total supply. We 
must also provide additional housing 
for new families and we must build a 
surplus of housing to allow filtering to 
work. 

This adds up to a huge volume of 
building that can not be reached for 
several years. We must also face the 
fact that a surplus needed to induce 
filtering is a natural check upon pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Ratcliff concludes that for a short 
run remedy for an acute housing short- 
age, the filtering process is not easily 
controlled nor likely to be effective. 
In any event it will not work unless 
positive measures are taken to remove 
substandard housing through the en- 
forcement of police power regulations. 

Can this filtering process be depended 
upon in the future? Once existing slum 
conditions are cleaned out, the filtering 
process probably can be counted on to 
maintain the housing stock at a fairly 
constant quality level provided sub- 
standard housing is removed from the 
market as fast as it falls below mini- 
mum standards, and provided that in- 
migration of low income families will 
not exceed accommodations made avail- 
able by the filtering process. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 
ods of assuring sound city growth, 
conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 
struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the Insti- 
tute are available as follows: $10 
per year, for individuals and li- 
braries; $25, for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, sustaining membership. 








